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_ To Dublin from:— Return fare: 
; | LONDON (17-day) 85 mins. £12. 10s, 
, ' r! 
ee eee MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6. 16s, 
eaiget oO See OF Geng, WP | PARIS (12-month) 24 hours. £23 . Bs. 
Viscount. The Viscount flies above the weather. It’s AMSTERDAM (12-month) 2 hrs. 35 mins. 
super-smooth, super-fast—takes only three-quarters £24. ISs. 
of ordinary flying time. And how easy your | Also Viscount “Dawnfhghts’ and “Starflights’ on 
journey is! No jostling crowds, no fuss, tips or eg ag route £5 10s — ng bot — 
iieiaeanaidl , sd er Aer Lingus services include: Birmingham 
luggage worries. Is it expensive ? Just the normal | Bristol, Cardiff. Edinburgh. Glasgow, Isle of Man 






air fare — and that’s cheaper than you’d think ! 

British Commonwealth, American and French 
visitors need no visa for Ireland. Dublin to 
Shannon air services connect with transatlantic 
flights. Information and bookings from your travel 
agent, BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone: 
WHltehall 1080. 


lersey Liverpool Lourdes and Barcelona. 
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This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass... hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from overseas markets are welcomed. 
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Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a_ stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 
everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
... very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and iace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You’ll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 
atmosphere. 

Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 
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IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 

















Model HP. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 © 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £1350 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
(New Type) 

Ford RAC 10 £14 15 0|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 
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WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 
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INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
goth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. Other Irish Bureaux 
at BeLrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
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CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 
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All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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Our Cover Picture 
Greystones, Co. Wicklow. This attractive holiday resort lies in a pleasantly 
wooded part of the Wicklow coast, a few miles south of Bray Head. It has 
an excellent sandy beach and is well provided with recreational facilities. 
The golfer has a choice of two 18-hole courses ; a good sandy beach affords 
excellent and safe bathing ; motor-boats and rowing-boats may be hired 
for boating and fishing trips. 

There are many pleasant walks in the neighbourhood whilst some of the 
most famous beauty spots of County Wicklow are within easy reach. 
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Ireland, being an island with a long and very indented 
coastline, can offer a very large number of resorts to the visitor 
who prefers a seaside holiday. Indeed it is one of the special 
charms of Ireland that one is never more than a few hours 
drive from the sea. 

The resorts are as varied as they are numerous, between them 
they cater for almost all tastes. There are the larger ones with 
their parks, promenades and pleasure gardens and with all kinds 
of sporting facilities ; and the smaller ones—tiny fishing villages 
where the facilities are few but the atmosphere is magic. In the 
east there are the long white beaches which skirt the Irish Sea 
and in the west dramatic cliff walks hundreds of feet above the 
tossing Atlantic swell. In future issues we hope to devote a 
number of articles to some of the more attractive of the many 
resorts which dot the Irish coast. Bundoran, which commences 
the series, is one of the principal Irish resorts. It is situated on 
the north-west coast, on the southern shore of Donegal Bay, 
and is backed by the Sligo-Leitrim Mountains. Across wide 
Donegal Bay, the Hills of Donegal are within easy reach, 
whilst southwards lie the Hills and glens of Ben Bulben and 
the Sligo Lakes. 


THE NEAREST THING I ever met to the pied piper of Hamelin 
was a man called Joe the Lamb and it was over his shoulder, 
more or less, that I first saw Bundoran. Every Summer in 
the Ulster Herald that advertisement said : Bracing Breezes, 
Silvery Sands, Booming Breakers, Lovely Lands, Come to 
Bundoran ; and I follow that advice and followed Joe the 
Lamb, the pied piper of a Tyrone town, and went. 





BUNVOKA 


BY BENEDICT KIELY 


He didn’t pipe and his coat wasn’t pied. He was a 
British army veteran with tight trousers and a scarlet jacket 
for special occasions, and a row of medals, and flowing 
silver hair ; and he was selected by a few benevolent (and 
whimsical) men in the town to lead the kiddies’ annual free 
excursion to Bundoran. There was a theory that the 
excursion to Bundoran was meant for the children of 
parents who couldn’t afford to pay the fare, although God 
knows it didn’t take much then to buy forty miles of 
railway travel. But that was before welfare states and means 
tests, and the children of the town had their own ideas. 

So when Joe walked in silver and crimson to the station 
all the children fell in behind and the town was left as 
desolate as Hamelin when the gamins walked into the 
mountain. As far as I know, no child was ever lost, stolen 
or injured on those tumultuously democratic outings. 























There was, there must have been, good luck about Joe. 

As far as I am concerned he still haunts Bundoran. 
Against those sombre shelved walls of cliff that guard 
Rogey I can catch a fleeting, visionary flash of scarlet or in 
the gulls’ cries hear the shouting of the hundreds of children 
who trooped after his heels. Because of those associations 
Bundoran is always for me the place for happy children 
shouting in the surf, and donkeys on the sands released for 
Sunday from the carrying of creels of turf, and hurdy- 
gurdy music always a little unearthly, as the wind hooks it 
east and west or it loses itself momentarily in the con- 
tinuous trampling noise of the surf. 

Joe wasn’t the only soldier in and around Bundoran. 
The white canvas camp on the sandy slopes beyond Finner 
and the young men in green uniform, and occasionally the 
rattle of guns from the ranges, gave the place an additional 
romantic appeal. My own favourite walk was towards 
Finner and the noise of the guns. At the Fairy Bridges the 
wild spouting water rose from booming rock caverns, and 
there was a little well of fresh spring water, clear and cool, 
on the clifftop, and when you were past the golf-links 
there were excellent picknicking places with the block of 
Dartry mountain behind and the long sweep of Finner 


A fine three-hundred yard beach 
and invigorating breakers rolling 
in from the Atlantic, give bathing 
in Bundoran a special attraction. 


sands ahead. The sands went on all the way to the mouth of 
the Erne, the most sung-about of Irish rivers. Even today, 
with Kathleen’s Falls gone and the falls of Assaroe, and the 
wild river corsetted in concrete for the sake of Hydro 
electric power, the name of the Erne, and all it suggests of 
vast water and lovely islands, has lost none of its power : 


* Farewell to you Kildoney lads, and them that pull an oar, 
A lug-sail set or haul a net, from the Point of Mullaghmore ; 
From Killybegs to bold Slieve League, that ocean-mountain 
steep, 

Six-hundred yards in air aloft, six-hundred in the deep ; 

From Dooran to the Fairy Bridge, and round by Tullen 
strand, 

Level and long and white with waves, where gull and curlew 
stand ; 

Head out to sea when on your lee the breakers you discern — 


Adieu to all the billowy coasts and winding banks of Erne.’ 


Finner sands, as we were always scrupulously told, were 
not safe for bathers. But they were wild and lonely. You 
could play beach football there and never worry about 
space. You could walk and walk there for ever. The little 
half-moon of sand between Rogey Rocks and the Horse 
Pool was as intimate as a parlour and cluttered like a 
parlour with the paraphernalia of holiday-makers. It was 
too domestic for wilder spirits who responded to the 
loneliness, the expanse of Finner, the suggestion of danger ; 
or even to the oddities of Tullaghan where the sculpturing, 
arranging sea had piled the rounded stones so neatly rank 
on rank. 








Bundoran, indeed, is one of the luckiest of places in the 
associations, the oddities and legends of its hinterland. The 
Drowes comes down from Melvin and spits out its two 
cool tongues over the Tullaghan stones. The anglers along 
that water or along the lake, under the shadow of Rossinver 
braes, can tell tales forever about the trout with a chicken’s 
gizzard and how that phenomenon came miraculously to 
Melvin. And if you follow the Drowes inland and go on 
beyond Kinlough towards those boldly-built mountains 
that make me think, when the mist swirls around a rock- 
face in Glenade or Ballintrillick, of Thompson’s “hid 
battlements of eternity’, you find yourself in one of the 
most remarkable of lech mountain lands. I have the most 
pleasant recollections of a Summer spent in a farmhouse in 
the townland of Ooragh, a warm summer with flies 


glittering in drowsy air in the long shady boreen, with long 
walks over boglands to swim in the shrunken Bunduff, 
with a wild exceptional wet day at Mullaghmore races and 
the crowded tea tent like something out of Carleton or 
the Banims or the early Yeats sketches. 

owe and beyond Mullaghmore and Cliffoney it is all 
Benbulben, 


magic land ; Drumcliff, Lissadell, Glencar, 





Sligo and the Garavogue and Lough Gill. 


* Farewell Coolmore, Bundoran, and your summer crowds 
that run, 
From inland homes to see with joy the Atlantic setting sun.’ 


Shan Bullock, the Fermanagh novelist, ran with the 
crowds away back about 1903 and captured in a light 
little novel, ‘ The Charmer ’, the unchanging atmosphere 
of that place where north and west come so pleasantly 
together. There have been changes since then but the real 
attractions remain the same ; the long street with its shops 
and crowds and the mountains behind, and the country 
people coming in with their goods, and the easy kindly 
ways of the people, and always the sea as Bullock described 
it and as it will be forever : ‘the wondrous colours that 
lurked among the seaweed in little fairy pools ; strange 
shells and stones and weeds ; great caves, dark, unfathom- 
able, whose sides glistened with salt and trickling water, 
and long gullies in which the tide was still heaving, and 
giant rocks against which the waves lashed, nooks and 
corners in the clifts where the sun worked marvels, or the 
shadows lay grim.’ e 
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Set between the mountains and the 
sea, Bundoran each year attract: 
many thousands of holidaymakers 
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BUNDORAN 
INFORMATION 


DISTANCES : 
Dublin 157 miles. Belfast 118 miles. Galway 86 miles. 
Ballina 58 miles. Donegal 18 miles. Lough Derg 26 miles. 


SPORT AND ENTERTAINMENT : 

GOLFING : Bundoran’s 18-hole championship seaside course 
is one of the best in Ireland. Standard scratch scores : Men 74, 
Ladies 76. Licensed clubhouse ; open competitions April- 
September ; Sunday play. 

There is a fine 9-hole pitch and putt course in the Public 
mn Park, and two public putting greens. 

p\s @p\TENNIS : Hard and grass courts in the Public Park. 

if } PARATHING AND BOATING : There is a fine 300 ft. beach at 
dee 4 Bundoran with beach guards available. 

Dead ifrere are swimming pools at Horsepool Cove (ideal for 
j children), at Rogey Pool (two diving-boards—40 feet of deep 
‘water and the Ladies’ Pool at the West End. Sea-water baths 
ee Avenue and in the West End. 

%) Mator and rowing boats are available for pleasure trips. 


el : Fresh water. The Bunduff is a fair salmon river and 
s sea and brown trout. Lough Melvin carries salmon, 
trou and char. Trout fishing is free on the greater part of the 
, si Sea trout fishing is good in the River Erne Estuary. 


SEA FISHING : Pollock, mackerel, skate, haddock, plaice, 
f sole, turbot and brill can be caught from Bundoran. 


ENTERTAINMENT: Ballroom Dancing, Open-Air Irish 
Dancing, Concerts, Plays, Cinema Amusement Parks, Brass 
Band Performances. 








TONY GRAY 


‘ BELIEVE ME, MY YOUNG FRIEND ’, said Kenneth Grahame’s 
water rat, “ There is nothing—absolutely nothing—half 
so much worth doing as simply messing about in boats’. He 
might have added that there is nowhere, absolutely 
nowhere—in the world where you can mess about in 
boats half as cheaply and half as pleasantly as in Ireland. 

For Ireland is a yachtsman’s paradise, as it is a fisherman’s 
paradise and a huntsman’s paradise. A lot of British sailing 
men have discovered this in recent years—when the 
restrictions on foreign currency spurred them to point their 
bowsprits westwards towards the grey-green Atlantic, 
rather than southwards towards the sun—and from the 
number of articles which have appeared in the yachting 
press about the appeal of Ireland as a cruising ground, we'll 
be getting a good many more in the near future. 

The weather, let’s face it, can be a bit of a snag, but this 
is more of a snag in theory than in practice. Although most 
landlubbers usually picture yachts drifting on a bright blue 
sea ina shimmering heat haze, sailing men would get bored 
stiff in weather like that. A tough beat into a blustery Irish 
sou’-wester may leave the helmsman drenched and dripping 
—though it doesn’t very often, because sailors unlike 
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‘There is nothing—absolutely 
nothing—half so much worth 
doing as simply messing about 
in boats.’ 





landsmen, go out prepared for a drenching—but it will 
also leave him glowing with healthy excitement and 
exhilaration. After all, the yachtsman doesn’t go to sea to 
take it easy ; if that was all he wanted, he could travel by 
motor boat or luxury liner. Or better still, stay at home. 


The big attraction of Ireland, for the cruising man, is the 
fact that a lot of it is ‘ undiscovered ’. Although the sport 
of sailing has enormously increased in popularity here, as 
everywhere else, since the war, the number of sailing boats 
based in the country is still relatively small and there are 
hundreds of little harbours along the south-west coast 
which never see a boat from one year’s end to the next. 
The effect of this, in the form of low charges, or none at all, 
for services rendered, and unparalleled hospitality has been 
much appreciated by English visitors accustomed to the 
over-crowded harbours of the British south coast and the 
French north coast where cruising men are regarded as a 
breed of nautical campers, to be barely tolerated, and 


overcharged if possible. 


If anything serious goes wrong with boat en voyage it will 
cost considerably less to put it right in Ireland than it would 
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in Britain, or anywhere on the continent. Boatyard prices 
are extremely low, so low that at least one American 
yachtsman has found that it is cheaper to have a boat built 
in Ireland and pay the freight on transporting it out there, 
than to have it built locally. As for the cost of taking part 
in the sport, there isn’t another city in the world where a 
lower-grade clerk working in an office can go out yachting 
twice a week ; at rock-bottom, all it costs him is a 15s. 
subscription to the Dublin Bay Sailing Club and the price 
of a pair of canvas shoes. 

But to get back to the man whose interest is simply 
messing about in boats, the slack, easy tempo of life at sea, 
the periods of enforced idleness—a man who would fume 
and fret himself into hospital with an ulcer if he had to wait 
five minutes for a taxi in town, will cheerfully wait five 
hours for a change of tide when once he is at the helm of his 
own boat—all act as an antidote to the high-pressure 
existence that life in crowded cities has forced on us. 
But nowhere more than along the coast of West Cork or 
Kerry, where it is really possible to get ‘ away from it all’ 
—away from the telephones and factory sirens, the traffic 
iams and income tax returns, where it is possible to wander 





The yachtsman’s work begins before 
the launching. 


Although the sport of sailing has 
enormously increased in Ireland, there 
are hundreds of (little harbours which 
remain to be discovered by the 
yachtsman. Passage East, Co. 
Waterford. 























for weeks from one little harbour to another, among 
scenes of breathless beauty. That this wonderful cruising 
ground is not better known is perhaps due to the fact that 
the sport of yachting has never really been organised on a 
national scale in Ireland ; Irish sailing men, having given 
the world its first yacht club and its first one-design class, 
sat back and let other countries develop the sport. 

In a few years since the end of the war, however, Irish 
yachtsmen are beginning to feature on the international 
map of the sport, and yachtsmen all over the world are 
waking up to the fact that this little country, which has had 
quite a corner on the early history of the sport, also has a 


big part to play in its future. 
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Two years ago, a Dublin dentist, Jimmy Mooney, 
surprised everyone by sailing a boat up to Cultra, on 
Belfast Lough, to take part in the International competitions 
there for the Duke of Edinburgh Cup, presented by the 
Duke for competition in his own class, the Dragons ; and 
sailing the boat back down again, with the cup wrapped in a 
sailing sweater, stowed away in the forepeak. Last summer, 
Jimmy went across to Bembridge to defend his title and 
very nearly did it again. He had very hard luck—he had 
to retire from two races out of five, but even at that 
finished third. 

Ireland sent a team of junior helmsmen to Loosdrecht 
in Holland last year, and to Copenhagen the year before 
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that; and this summer is acting as host to the young 
sailors of Europe who compete, among other trophies, for 
a replica of the Ardagh Chalice which was presented by the 
Irish Dinghy Racing Association as a perpetual challenge 
trophy. 

Events like the Irish Dinghy Racing Association cham- 
pionships and the Irish Centreboard championships have 
been attracting more and more entries from across the 
water in recent years; and last summer Oxford and 
Cambridge held their annual inter-Varsity yachting races 
at Dun Laoghaire, in borrowed Dragons. 

The season’s offshore races—designed for men who like 
to enjoy the best of both worlds, the thrill of racing com- 
bined with the pleasure of cruising—always include a 
couple of races starting in Cork and Dublin, and Irish boats 
are frequent visitors to the Clyde, the Isle of Man and 
some of the English south coast ports. At least one Irish boat 
raced to Belle fle in Brittany last year. 

In recent years, too, there has been a tendency to open 
up the interior of the country, and last summer a number 
of the Dragons were taken down to Lough Ree, along 
with many of the smaller, more transportable craft, for a 
Regatta there. An association, the Inland Waterways 
Association of Ireland, was formed in 1953 to preserve and 
develop the canals, the Shannon and other waterways. 


Racing takes place throughout the season. 





Glandore, Co. Cork. One can expect 
unparalleled hospitality in the small 
harbours which dot the Irish coasts. 











Cashe!. Northern tower of Cormac'’s Chapel. 


Cashel. Detail of altar in northern transept of Cathedraf" < 
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CASHEL OF THE KINGS 


THERE CAN BE few spots in Ireland which make a more powerful first impression 
on the traveller than St. Patrick’s Rock, rising abruptly from the rich farmlands 
of the Golden Vein. There can be even fewer where there is so much to back 
up the splendour of the general effect. 

Cashel is rich in historical associations, both religious and secular. It first 
appears as a royal seat, according to the traditional account, in 370, and from 
that time until the beginning of the twelfth century remained one of the most 
important residences of the Munster kings. Cashel’s religious history begins, 
almost as early as its career as a kingly seat, with the visit of St. Patrick to the 
king, probably Aengus, somewhere about the middle of the fifth century. It is 
recorded that the saint, while he was baptizing the king, accidentally stuck the 
spike of his pastoral staff through the king’s foot, but the king, believing this 
to be part of the ceremony, bore it without a murmur. We do not know when 
the first church was built on the Rock of Cashel. The entire area was presented 
to the Church in rror by Muircheartach O Briain, from which time it ceased 
to be a royal residence and became, from 1152, the seat of an archbishop. 

The oldest existing building on the Rock is the Round Tower, a perfect 
[ph chancel of Cormac's Chapel specimen of the tall slender stone belfries with conical roof which are so character- 

istic a feature of early monastic sites in Ireland. A date in the tenth or eleventh 
century would be reasonable for it, and there must have been a church on the 
Rock at the time of its erection, for these belfries are never found except on 
ecclesiastical sites. The earliest surviving church and by far the most remarkable 
building on the Rock is Cormac’s Chapel, built by Cormac MacCarthaigh, who 
was both king and bishop, and consecrated in 1134. In some respects, notably 
its small scale and the high stone roof of very steep pitch, containing an upper 
chamber over the church, Cormac’s Chapel continues the native tradition of Cashel. St. Patrick's Cross 
church-building, exemplified in such a building as St. Kevin’s Kitchen at ah nilehati 
Glendaloch. In others, for instance the two small square towers placed one on 


BY H. A. WHEELER 
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Cashel. Cormac’s Chapel seen from the south west. 


Cashel. Southern part of 
Choir and southern transept. 


























either side of the east end of the nave, or the blind arcading 
used as a decorative feature both inside and outside the 
church, Cormac’s Chapel belongs to the international 
style known as Romanesque and bears a particularly close 
relationship to the kind of Romanesque which was then 
fashionable in the Rhineland, a region in which there were 
still at this period Irish monasteries. Though it does not 
seem to have had any influence on architectural develop- 
ment in Ireland and, in fact, remained something of an 
exotic growth, it has always aroused admiration by its 
jewel-like perfection of execution. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the large Gothic Cathedral was inserted between 
the Round Tower and Cormac’s Chapel, care was taken 
to preserve the earlier building with as little damage as 
possible, though it was made to seem tiny by comparison 
with the later church and its beautiful north doorway, 
intended as the main entrance to the chapel, was partly 
hidden and made to lead only into a sort of desolate backyard. 

St. Patrick’s Cross, to which Dr. Leask has assigned a 
date in the middle of the twelfth century, is a mutilated 
fragment of what must have been a cross of rather unusual 
form. The wheel or circle round the arms, found in the 
majority of Irish high crosses, is omitted. The arms were 
supported by curious upright side-pieces and seem to have 
borne some form of ornament, now lost, on top of them, 
carved out of a separate block of stone. It is said that the 
large stone base of St. Patrick’s Cross was the inauguration 
stone of the Munster Kings. This can neither be proved nor 
disproved, but the stone as it now exists was certainly 
worked for its present purpose and bears no sign of having 
been used for any other. 

The Cathedral, though small in comparison with the 
great cathedrals of France or England, is much the largest 
building on the Rock. It is rather plain, but not unim- 
pressive, perhaps its most curious feature being that the 
nave is shorter than the choir. This is partly accounted for 
by the presence, immediately to the west of the nave and 
joined on to it, of a castle. This was the archbishop’s palace. 
In its present form it dates from the fifteenth century, 
though there must have been some provision for the 
archiepiscopal residence before this. In the sixteenth 
century the archbishop apparently found himself somewhat 
cramped and constructed a hall over the nave of the 
Cathedral. The Cathedral, after many vicissitudes, such as 
its burning by the Earl of Kildare in the fifteenth century, 
for which he offered the excuse that he thought the 
archbishop was inside, and its storming by Lord Inchiquin 
in 1647, was finally unroofed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when it was decided that the approach was too 
incommodious. 

All the buildings on the Rock were transferred 
by the Irish Church Act of 1869 to the Commissioners 
of Public Works, who carried out extensive repairs in the 
eighteen-seventies. The exterior of the east end of Cormac’s 
Chapel dates entirely from this period and does not 
necessarily represent its original form. 
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Cashel. General view. 


Cashel. The Nave of the Cathedral. 


Cashel. Stone sarcophagus in Cormac’s Chapel. 








TURBARY 


THERE Is SO much that is new and exciting for the visitor 
to see in Ireland that he may often miss the smaller sights. 
That purple-brown endless stretch of bogland on the right, 
for instance, may look unimpressive from a fast car. The 
flatness, the sombre landscape, the dark pits of murky 
water, the desolate clamps of turf conceal the real nature 
of bogland, its fascination, the skill it demands, and the 
satisfaction it gives, both in peat fires during the winter 
and in the winning of peat itself from the menacing waters. 

Nearly every farmer in Ireland owns a turf bank, a 
narrow strip of turbary about twenty yards wide and often 
over a mile long. This strip is separated from those on either 
side by deep channels on the low bank (the part from which 
turf has been won and which is now filled in with waste). 
At the end of the low bank, where it joins the high bank 
from which the turf has yet to be cut, there is a pit of water, 
where last year’s turf was taken out, and which was left 
as a reservoir to prevent flooding. It is here in late spring 
that work begins, work which lasts till August or Sep- 
tember. With the coming of dry weather families set off 
like gypsies on the move in large red carts, with spades 
and shovels, food baskets and cans, old black kettles and 
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buckets jingling and clanging over sandy roads, while the 
children, a necessary complement to bog work, sing and 
shout, glad of a week off school. Seated on a broad board 
across the cart is the farmer, holding his reins and purring 
to himself, unaware of the deep thoughts of the slanesman 
sitting smoking beside him, to whom each new bank of 
turf opened is a historic event, solemnly to be contemplated. 
All of them, the children, the farmer and the slanesman, 
are dressed in their patchiest rags, for the bog is no place 
for a Sunday suit. 

Later the road narrows, the ruts grow deeper, and, in 
the valley, the bog appears. Few bog roads are more than 
makeshift passes which cross every hundred yards or so 
temporary home-made bridges of wattles and sods and 
heather, an adventure in themselves, and often dangerous 
in wet weather or with heavy loads. Near the turf bank, 
the road peters out to a private way that is merely two 
wheeltracks worn by use and used by experience as the 
safest of many unsafe ways, and the horse lurches and 
plunges in the heavy undersoil of the low bank. 

Once at the bank work is quickly in progress. Drains are 
opened, the heather and several feet of the top turf go to 
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A turf fire in a country cottage has a 
charm all its own. 





Lorries may be supplanting him but the patient 
donkey remains part of every bog landscape 
in the West. 





fill last year’s pit, barrows are put ready and the slane 
(a corruption of the Gaelic sleaghan, an implement like a 
spade but with razor sharp edges) is brought out from its 
protective covering of old sacking. This preliminary work 
done, the farmer can gaze with some satisfaction at the 
results of a morning’s work. What was a deep hole filled 
with water a few hours ago has been drained and filled in. 
The waters runs quickly away on both sides and the new 
bank, cleared and shiny, is ready for cutting. Time for 
dinner. 

Food tastes better on a bog than any other place I know, 
though its range is limited to boiled eggs, bread and butter 
and strong tea. At the stroke of the Angelus bell, small 
boys set off one from each bank with tin cans, and after ten 
or fifteen minutes return with water. A little later smoke 
begins to curl up from numerous fires, and the small 
groups, dour enough in the morning, begin to work with 
more humour. Soon the boy shouts ‘ Dinner !’ and the 
men retreat to a sheltered spot, a clump of trees or a clamp 
of turf serving to keep the wind away and shield a dozen 
amateur housewives cutting thick slices of bread and 
spreading butter from jars. The gently waving heather, 
the strong smell of new peat and the rough dry bog 
beneath give zest and appetite and satisfaction. 


More difficult than it looks, the slanesman’s task 
requires perfect co-ordination of mind and muscle. 
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People stroll after dinner. Men go along to see how their 
neighbours are getting on, to exchange gossip. Older 
men talk about fairs, prices, cattle, and the children form 
into teams for a clod fight. Next to snow, nothing delights 
a small boy more than a day on the bog. There are races to 
be run, with delightful, dangerous courses over drains, 
behind turf clamps, through woods, and a soft black clod 
sent home to an ear or an arm or a leg can do little damage, 
but can make a great splattering dirty patch on an opponent, 
an evidence of victory. 

Many an unsuspecting adult on his way to visit a friend 
has found himself caught in a battle and even become, if he 
attempts to run, a target of both armies, emerging as black 
from the conflict as the Ace of Spades. 

At two, work begins again, a little hesitantly at first as 
men and children troop back, promising to continue the 
chat or the game at tea time or next day. Johnny, the 
slanesman, strips to the waist, and in a few short sentences 
arrays his forces. The farmer and his children bring their 

barrows onto the high bank. 

One boy stands near the edge 

and catches each sod of turf as 

it is cut and thrown by the 

slanesman. This for the in- 

experienced can be an un- 

pleasant job, for if he misses, 

or fumbles, the sod may fall 

back on the slanesman a couple 
of feet below, giving rise to a voluble anger, or it may hit 
the culprit himself in the face. Since the penalty for failure 
is sO great it is no wonder that boys trained as turf catchers 
develop a cohesion of eye and muscle that stands them well 
on the football field. The sods of turf are built onto the 
barrow and driven out a few yards to the wheeler, the 
farmer himself or an older boy, who pushes it out about 
twenty yards, and nimbly empties it onto the heather to 
dry. Wheeling, too, is a skilled job, a great giver of back- 
ache to the unpractised, but most difficult of all is the slanes- 
man’s task, for on him depends the size of the turf (and 
therefore its drying qualities) and the rate at which the turf 
is cut, an important consideration when ground level is 
reached and the pit deepens. For now the turf is being dug 
out of the ground below the level of the low bank. On both 
sides of him the slanesman sees two deep pits of water 
some of which is constantly seeping through onto the floor 
on which he stands. The turf from the lower level, black, 
heavy and of good quality, is spread on the low bank to dry. 
Often the pit can be dug to a depth of twenty feet, testing 
the skill and strength of slanesman and catcher, for one 
mistake now could cause serious accident. As the work 
progresses a feeling of tension grips the workers; neighbours 
inspect and advise ; the children grow in awe of the deep 
pit and the dramatic struggle against water, and leave off 
from their games for a while. Then there is the final day of 
cutting, the filling in of the last space on the low bank with 
shiny wet turf, the discovery of mud and sticks at the 
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bottom of the pit, a time when talk naturally turns to the 
origin of turf, to the great forest that once grew and died 
here, to the years of growth and decay that went to make 
this black and brown fuel. The last sods are thrown and 
caught. A cheer rings out as the dam is broken and, with 
a rush and a gurgle, water flows into the pit until it is level 
with the low bank and settles black, unmoving and deep. 

The farmer loads his cart again with spades, shovels, 
kettle, saucepan, children, says goodbye to his neighbours, 
pays the slanesman and jolts and jogs home two or three 
weeks after he first set out, happy that next year’s fuel 
supply is already half way to being secured. A long dry 
summer and autumn will harden the sods until they are fit 
to warm the kitchen, boil the pigs’ pot, bake the bread 
and roast the meat ; in fact, to take the place of expensive 
coal and, on the open hearth, surpass it. 


This clamp of turf will provide warmth against 
winter winds. The days when turf found its sole 
use in the cottage kitchen are now past. Now 
hundreds of thousands of tons of milled peat are 
used annually by the great turf fired Power 
Stations of the Electricity Supply Board at 
Allenwood and Portarlington. By 196! it is 
planned to produce two and a half million tons 
of milled peat per annum. 

















Apart from the most important feature—the daily auction 
sales of thoroughbreds at which some of the finest blood- 
stock from the Irish breeders changes hands—an elaborate 
and widely varied programme is arranged for each day 
of the Show. Within the boundaries of the showgrounds 
one can view an extensive trade fair of Irish industry, a 
flower show arranged by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of Ireland, parades of prizewinning horses and ponies and a 
wide variety of jumping competitions. Flags flutter lazily 
in the warm summer breeze, horses thud around the tree- 
lined paddocks to the background accompaniment of 
martial airs from brass bands—all part of the atmosphere 
for which the Ballsbridge showgrounds are justly famous. 
Major features of the Show for those whose only acquain- 
tance with bloodstock is a nodding one, are Ladies’ Day 
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on Thursday when haute couture becomes de rigeur and the 
jumping contest for the Aga Khan Challenge Trophy 
(Nations’ Cup) on Friday. This latter usually attracts 
strong teams from abroad and is keenly contested before 
an immense crowd with excitement running high as the 
climax is reached. Although, naturally enough, the focus 
of attention is on Ballsbridge, Dublin also takes on a 
specially festive atmosphere during Horse Show Week. 
Visitors crowd the city and the social calendar is studded 
with special events. A good time to see the Irish capital 
when the city looks its best—but it is advisable to book 
accommodation well in advance. 

The 1956 Dublin Horse Show will take place from 
August 2nd-6th, both dates inclusive. 





Erratum . 


Read 1955 for 1956 in the last paragraph 
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DUNSINK 


observatery 


welcomes the IX General Assembly of the International Astronomical Union, 


August 29th-September Sth, 1955. 


H. A. BRUCK 


DIRECTOR OF THE OBSERVATORY 


DunsinK OBSERVATORY was founded at the end of the 
18th century at a period when various learned institutions, 
such as the Royal Irish Academy, came into being in this 
country. For 150 years Dunsink was the observatory of 
Trinity, College, Dublin, and its Director carried the 
title of ‘ Andrews Professor of Astronomy and Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland ’. In 1921 its continuity was broken, 
unfortunately, and in the thirties the observatory ceased 
functioning altogether. Indeed its instruments and buildings 
were falling into decay, when the Irish Government, in 
1947, re-established the observatory under the auspices of 
the recently-founded Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. 

In its new form Dunsink Observatory is nearly com- 
pletely re-equipped ; only one telescope, the 12-inch South 
Refractor, remains from the old days and is mainly used 
for showing celestial objects to the many visitors who 
attend on *‘ Open Nights ’. Its present chief instruments for 
serious research are a special telescope for studies of the 
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Sun and a 28-inch mirror designed for measuring the 
brightness of stars by electronic means. Various other types 
of instruments have been installed, and there exists now 
also a workshop and laboratory where the astronomers can 
make and test new apparatus. 

A very important part of the observatory’s work is 
carried out at Bloemfontein, South Africa, where Dunsink 
shares with the observatories of Armagh, Brussells, 
Hamburg, Harvard and Stockholm the use of a powerful 
telescope of recent design. There under almost perfect 
climatic conditions observations are made of the southern 
Milky Way and other interesting regions of the sky, 
completely invisible from Ireland. Taken all in all, Dunsink, 
though a small observatory, provides facilities for research 
to four astronomers and one or two students. 

The extensive library of the observatory contains 
records of its scientific work right back. to its foundation, 
in which appear many names, famous in their day. The 




























original founder of Dunsink, Henry Ussher, was a member 
of a distinguished Irish family and was the man responsible 
for the selection of the site of the observatory and for the 
design of its main building. The hill of Dunsink, seven 
miles from Dublin, was well chosen, lying above the fog 
level of Dublin and, at least in former times, outside the 
range of city lights. The observatory is readily accessible 
to students, though not everybody would consider seven 
miles ‘an easy walking distance from Trinity College, 
Dublin’ as we read in Ussher’s paper. Ussher did not live 
long enough to make a name for himself in astronomy, but 
ason of his, Thomas, became known in another connection: 
he was the officer who took the Emperor Napoleon to 
Elba in 1814. 

Ussher’s successor was a Cambridge man, Brinkley, an 
enthusiastic observer of the stars, who installed a famous 
telescope, mounted ona circle, eight feet in diameter, and so 
precisely made that it took over twenty years to finish it. 
The main parts of the instrument are still preserved at the 
observatory. 

Dunsink’s most illustrious Director was undoubtedly 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the mathematician who 
lived forty years—from the age of 21 until his death— 
at the observatory and in that time wrote a prodigious 
number of scientific papers. His discovery of the so-called 
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THE MERIDIAN ROOM AND CIRCLE 

































An eight-foot transit circle in use at Dunsink 
about 1800, and still to be seen at the 
observatory. From a contemporary engraving. 


* quaternions ’ was commemorated at its centenary in 1946 
by the issue of special postage stamps. Hamilton was 
almost as well known in literary as in scientific circles, 
his house at Dunsink being a meeting place for writers and 
poets of his day, including our own Lady Wilde, Oscar 
Wilde’s mother, Aubrey de Vere, and England’s William 
Wordsworth. 

Among the astronomers who followed Hamilton at 
Dunsink, perhaps Sir Robert Ball is the one whose name 
means most to ordinary Irish people, because it was he 
who first brought astronomy to the layman through dozens 
of popular books which are still to be found in many Irish 
and English homes. 

The an two Royal Astronomers of Ireland were Sir 
Edmund Whittaker and Professor H. C. Plummer, both 
of whom did most valuable research, some of which later 
helped in the problem of measuring the depths of the 
universe. Sir Edmund Whittaker is still happily alive and 
has only recently retired from a long and active mathe- 
matical career at Edinburgh. 

With such an illustrious past, the ‘new Dunsink ’ has 
something to live up to in striving to establish itself once 
again in world astronomy. In this connection it was a great 
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The telescope at Bloemfontein, 
South Africa, jointly operated by 
Dunsink and other observatories. 
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encouragement when in 1950 the Royal Astronomical Society of Britain had a most successful 
meeting in Dublin, the first ever to be held outside their own country. Even more so will be the 
Assembly of the International Astronomical Union, due to take place in Ireland at the end of August. 
This International Astronomical Union comprises as members most of the world’s active astronomers 
from 37 countries and meets once every three years for discussions of progress and plans of future 
work. Their last Assembly took place in 1952 in Rome. 

Asa result of many developments the astronomical universe has turned out to be infinitely more vast 
and complex than anything imagined at the beginning of the century, as described for instance by 
Sir Robert Ball in his ‘ Story of the Heavens’. Nowadays discoveries in every field of astronomy are 
made at such a rapid pace that without proper planning and frequent exchange of knowledge much 
of the work would be duplicated and useless. Since the foundation of the International Astronomical 
Union about thirty years ago, astronomical research has indeed been internationally organised as far as 
possible so as to make sure that each astronomer can make a useful contribution to the store of 
general knowledge. 

Dunsink, though small in comparison with some of the great observatories in America and 
Europe, has in this scheme its own little part to play and, we hope, will do so ever more successfully. 


A brass Orrery, late 18th century, 
which demonstrates the movements 
of the planets and their moons. 
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The Irish Rover 


On the fourth of July, eighteen hundred and six, 
We set sail from the sweet cove of Cork, 

We were sailing away with a cargo of bricks, 
For the grand city hall in New York, 

’Twas a wonderful craft, she was rigged fore and aft, 
And how the wild wind drove her. 

She stood several blasts, she had twenty-seven masts, 


And we called her the ‘ Irish Rover’. 


COBH 


GATEWAY TO IRELAND 


FoR TWO HUNDRED years the port of Cobh has been the 
main transatlantic gateway to Ireland. Its beautiful, land- 
locked harbour is, frequently, the first sight the visitor gets 
of his destination, as it was, in darker days, the last glimpse 
the sorrowing emigrant had of his native land. It has 
witnessed triumphs and tragedies, and if, in the making of 
history, the externals of the placid old town remain 
unaltered, the informed observer will recognise it as a place 
of great significance in the development of the Irish nation. 

Cobh Harbour has always been the great connecting link 
between Ireland and the great countries to the west. In the 
days when all ships were sailing ships it was the great 
clearing house for the four-masters which came and went 
to the ends of the earth. It was the port from which the 
notorious coffin ships brought their cargoes of starving Irish 
people in the ‘ Black ’Forties’ to the haven of America. It 
was the port from which convict hulks . brought 
Irishmen convicted of the crime of loving their country to 
the West Indies and to Van Diemen’s Land to serve their 
cruel sentences of transportation. In later days it was the 
Irish port of call for the transatlantic liners which every year 
brought thousands of young Irish men and women to the 
United States, there to carve out a new life for themselves. 
Its strategic importance in war time was recognised by the 
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St. Colman’s Cathedral, Cobh. 
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British, who always kept warships stationed there, and by 
the Americans, who kept large units of their Atlantic Fleet 
in its waters during their participation in the First World 
War. The remnants of the Americans’ shore base are still to 
be seen near Whitegate, that little village in the harbour 
which is mentioned nowadays as the likely site for Ireland’s 
first oil refinery. 

Inevitably, Cobh is closely linked with British times 
in Ireland. The narrow entrance to the harbour is 
guarded by two forts, one on either side, and between these 
two during the First World War was stretched a boom to 
prevent the entrance of German submarines. Inside the 
harbour is Spike Island, once a notorious convict prison. It 
was here that the Irish patriot, John Mitchel, spent his last 
night before being transported to Australia, and here, too, 
hundreds of young Irishmen were imprisoned during the 
War of Independence. But Spike Island has a newer and 
happier association with Irish history. Here in 1938, when 
the ports were handed back by the British, the Irish tricolour 
was hoisted for the first time over territory that had re- 
mained for hundreds of years an exclusively British 
possession. 

On the landward side of Spike Island is the smaller island 
of Haulbowline, which is also a significant landmark. Up to 
1922 this was a great British naval dockyard. Nowadays 
it is the home of a thriving native industry, Irish Steel 
Holdings Ltd., which supplies in large part the requirements 
of the Irish steel markets. When this industry was established 
it was necessary to import technicians from foreign 
countries, but their services were dispensed with several 
years ago and Irishmen now superintend all the processes 
of steel making as well as providing the labour content. 

The town of Cobh rises steeply from the waterfront— 
‘ with the tips of her toes in the ocean’, as the poet has it, 
and dominating both town and harbour is the beautiful 


St. Colman’s Cathedral. High up on the slope of a steep 
hill this lovely granite structure is at once the pride of the 
town and the joy of every beholder. Its architecture is 
French Gothic, and with its flying buttresses, its graceful 
tower and its lavish ornamentation, St. Colman’s ranks high 
amongst the beautiful churches of Ireland. The cathedral is 
equipped with a carillon of 42 bells, whose melodious tones 
ring out daily across the waters, and surely the most lasting 
memory the visitor takes away is that of the sound of Irish 
melodies with which the carilloneur appears to welcome 
him specially to Cobh. Incidentally, the carilloneur is 
Flemish-born Dr. Staf Gebruers, who is also the Cathedral’s 
choir master and who conceived the lovely idea of bringing 
carol singers on board the calling liners each Christmastide 
and delighting the passengers with seasonal hymns. 

In one of the quayside squares—the waterfront at Cobh 
is divided into squares—is the unfinished Lusitania 
memorial. The memorial was intended to fulfil a two-fold 
purpose, to honour the memory of the victims of the 
Lusitania sinking and to promote the cause of international 
peace. The work was entrusted to the famous sculptor, 
Jerome Connor, and was never completed, but the life- 
size figures of two fishermen are impressive examples of 
Connor’s genius. In the nearby Old Churchyard are to be 
seen the graves of the Lusitania victims who found their 
last resting place at Cobh. In the same Churchyard are 
buried Woulfe, author of ‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore’ 
and Father James Shinnick, the teacher of Daniel O’Connell, 
* The Liberator’, during his stay of four years in Ballymore, 
a few miles from Cobh. 

Although memories of the past are all round it, Cobh is 
now a busy seaport town having as its most vital concern 
the catering for trans-Atlantic visitors. Despite the keen 
competition of the aeroplane which brings thousands 
annually through the modern airports of Shannon and 
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The Yew Walk, Ashbourne, Cobh Junction. 


Collinstown, it is the liner which is the most important 
artery for American tourist traffic. Far from being handi- 
capped by the growth of air travel, Cobh has fully main- 
tained its position in the post-war years as Ireland’s most 
important gateway. In 1954, for instance, 84 eastbound 
liners called to the port and landed 12,120 passengers, 
whereas in 1953, 69 liners disembarked 11,299 passengers. 
All these were dollar-spending tourists from the United 
States and Canada. The liner companies whose vessels 
make regular calls to the port include the Cunard, U. S. 
Lines, Holland-America, and the Greek Lines, while 
French liners make occasional calls. To cater for these 
visitors the Cork Harbour Commissioners maintain a 
modernised pilotage and tender service which ensures 
anchorage for liners and disembarkation for passengers 
with a minimum of delay. 

The trans-Atlantic traffic increased so considerably from 
1947 onwards that the customs and railway facilities fast 
became inadequate. Apart from disembarking visitors 
Cobh, being the only town in Ireland where the railway 
still enjoys a monopoly of public transport, has a huge 
volume of local passenger traffic. With the aid of a Govern- 
ment grant, a spacious customs examination hall was 
provided on what had formerly been a dingy, draughty 
platform, a new booking office was built and luxurious 
rest rooms, bar and refreshment rooms constructed. Other 
amenities provided included a public address system, new 
lighting and heating, and the whole effect was to transform 
the railway station into one of the most modern in these 
islands. 

Side by side with these developments the general portal 
facilities both at Cobh and Cork city are being improved 
at a cost of nearly half a million pounds to enable Cobh and 
Cork to keep abreast of modern harbour requirements and 
cater more efficiently for the ever growing tourist traffic. 


On arrival at Cobh a tender takes the passengers from the liner to the shore. 








Cobh as seen from the deck of an Irish corvette. 
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IRISH EVENTS 


Congresses 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC CINEMA CONGRESS, Dublin 1-7 
ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL OFFICERS SUMMER 


MEETING, University College, Dublin ' ' 4-8 
IRISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Trinity College, Dublin ; . 4-9 


ROYAL MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Dublin (commencing 2nd week of July). 

ASSOCIATION OF OPHTHALMIC OPTICIANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
OPTICAL CONGRESS, Dublin . _ ; : . 11-18 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN AND INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY 
OF IRELAND SYMPOSIUM OF RECENT ADVANCES IN THE 
CHEMISTRY OF NATURALLY AND RELATED COMPOUNDS, 
Dublin. ; ‘ ; . 12-14 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR RED CROSS, INTERNATIONAL STUDY 
CENTRE, Grian, Termonfeckin, Co. Louth 


Patron 


PATRON : Palmerstown, Co. Dublin. ; ; 31 


A Patron, commonly called a ‘ Pattern’, is a revival of 


the ancient annual pilgrimages made to the well of the 
patron saint of the locality. The religious aspect of the 
Patron or Pattern is still preserved by a procession to the 
local cemetery and the recitation of the Rosary. In the 
afternoon field sports and other forms of entertainment 
are held. 


Shows 

FLOWER SHOW: Royal Horticultural Society’s Rose and 
early Summer Show, Mansion House, Dublin . 6-7 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Kilcohan Park, Waterford . 7 
HORSE AND CATTLE SHOW : Bangor, Co. Down ; 9 
AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL SHOW : 
Clonakilty, Co. Cork : , ; 13 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford . 28 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Show Grounds, Dungarvan, Co. 
Waterford ; . i ‘ : : ; 28 
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Horse Racing 


BALDOYLE 2 LEOPARDSTOWN 16 

BELLEWSTOWN, 6&7 KILLARNEY 19, 20, 21 
Co. Meath CuURRAGH 23 

CURRAGH 9 (Irish Oaks) 

DUNDALK 12 GALWAY 27, 28 

DOWN ROYAL 13 TUAM 29 


(Ulster Derby) LEOPARDSTOWN 30 


POWERSTOWN PARK 14 


General Sport 


ATHLETICS: Cork City International Sports, U.C.C. 


Mardyke Grounds, Cork. ; ; ; , 1 
MOTOR CYCLING: Skerries ‘100’ Road Race, Skerries, 
Co. Dublin , : ; ; ; : , 2 
CYCLING : 200 miles ‘ Ras Ui Cleirigh’, Dublin to Skerries 
Return : > es 
BOWLING : Bowling League of Ireland ». South African 
Tourists, Donnycarney, Dublin _ . ‘ 9 
MOTOR RACING: Leinster tated — Race, 
Wicklow ; ; ; 9 
CIVIC WEEK : Bray, Co. Wicklow , : . . 11-17 
cotF: North of Ireland Amateur Open Championships, 
Royal Portrush, Co. Antrim . : , . 11-18 


LAWN TENNIS: Championships of Connacht, Galway 18-28 
DINGHY RACING: International Junior Races, Dun Laoghaire, 


Co. Dublin ; : ; ; : . 22-9 
CYCLING: 100 miles Massed Start, Drogheda, Co. 
Louth ; ; , . ; ‘ ; , 24 
FIELD TRIALS : International Field Trials for Gun Dogs on 
Grouse, Ballybofey, Co. Donegal . : . 25-26 
REGATTA : International Juvenile Championships, Dun 
Laoghaire, Co. Dublin ; . 25-29 
MOTOR CYCLING : Temple ‘too’, Co. Down . . 80 
SWIMMING : Irish National Swimming and Diving Cham- 
pionships, Bangor, Co. Down. , . 80-1 


GAELIC FOOTBALL AND HURLING : St. Brendan Cup, Hurling 
and Football Finals; New York v. National League 


Champions, Croke Park, Dublin . ‘ 31 
CYCLING: Ras Tailesnn 1,000 miles Eight-Day Race, 
Around Ireland . ; ; , y , . 7 














August 


Shows 


HORSE SHOW WEEK : Royal Dublin ne Show Grounds, 
Ballsbridge, Dublie ; :, , . 2-6 
FLOWER SHOW: Royal a ae Society of Ireland 
Summer a. R.D.S. Show Grounds, Ballsbridge, 


Dublin — . ; ; : ; 3-5 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Nenagh, Co. Tipperary — . 15 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: North Cork Agricuasas Show, 
Kanturk, Co. Cork — . : : : ¢ 15 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND HORSE JUMPING COMPETITIONS : 
North Leitrim Agricultural and Industrial Society’s 


Annual Show, Manorhamilton, Co. Leitrim  . : 17 
CONNEMARA PONY SHOW : Clifden, Co. Galway 18 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND CHAMPIONSHIP DOG SHOW: 
Greenpark, Limerick. ; ; : F . 24-25 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Gorey, Co. Wexford : 25 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Co. Westmeath Agricultural Show 


Society’s Annual Show, Mullingar, Co. Westmeath . 31 


Horse Racing 


LEOPARDSTOWN 1 TRAMORE 15, 16, 17, 18 
MALLOW 1 DINGLE 17,18 
PHOENIX PARK 8 CURRAGH 20 
PHOENIX PARK 6 SLIGO 24 
GOWRAN PARK 9 POWERSTOWN PARK 25 
AN UAIMH 10 PHOENIX PARK 27 
LIMERICK JUNCTION 11. KILBEGGAN 29 
BALDOYLI 13 MALLOW 31 


’ 
OTeSS 
Congress 
International Astronomical Union IX General 
August 20 September 5 


CONGRESS : 
Assembly. 


General Sport 


REGATTA : 78th Annual Regatta, Yacht Racing, Open 
Skiff Racing and Swimming Competitions, Wicklow 1 
REGATTA: 18th Annual Regatta, Carrick-on-Shannon, Co. 
Leitrim : . 2 : : 1 
REGATTA : —_" C 0. Cork : 1 
REGATTA : People’s Regatta, Athlone, Co. Westme ath I 
HORSE FAIR: Dunmanway (Ballyboy) Annual Horse Fair, 
Dunmanway, Co. Cork : F 2 
MOTOR RACING : Craigantlet Hill C kenb, e vaigantles,, € 20. 
Down : 7 , , ; : , : 6 













HuRLING: All-Ireland Hurling Semi-Final, Munster v. 
Leinster, Croke Park, Dublin ‘ ‘ 7 
GOLF: South of Ireland Amateur Open C h: smpionship, 
Lahinch, Golf Club, Co. Clare . t . 8-10 


TENNIS : 
MOTOR CYCLING : 


West of Ireland C hampionships, Sligo. 8-18 
Ulster Grand Prix, Dundrod Circuit, 


Co. Antrim ‘ : . 11-18 
FOOTBALL : All- eli times Football Semi-Final, Croke 
Park, Dublin : ‘ ; 14 
REGATTA: Annual Regatta sail Water Carnival, Tarmon- 
barry, Co. Roscommon , ; ; , 15 
TENNIS : Junior Open Week, Galway . ' . 15-20 
BOWLING : Women’s Open Tournament, Singles and 
Pairs, Bangor, Co. Down . ‘ - . 15-20 
WATER POLO: International, Ireland v. . Seod and, Bangor, 

Down : ; , . ; ‘ , 20 
CYCLING : ‘100’ miles Massed Start, Ras Muigheo, West- 
port, Co. Mayo ; : : : r . 21 
REGATTA: Clifden Boat Club and Trout Anglers’ 
Association Regatta, Clifden Bay, Co. Galway. 23 
MOTOR CYCLING : Leinster Curragh Races, Curragh, Co. 
Kildare ‘ p ; : , , B 97 


Irish Professional Championship, 
Limerick 


PROFESSIONAL GOLF : 
Castletroy Golf Club 

















An Artist's Ireland 


Irish cottages, in no matter what part of the country 
they are built, seem to be part and parcel of the land 


and in perfect harmony with their settings. Sometimes 


— 


they seem to grow from the very earth. They are = eel WN \ 
compact, usually of one story, with two doors, back ZZ yy mn 


and front to suit the prevailing wind, one being 


closed. 


Everywhere one goes in Ireland horses are to be seen. 
The excellence of their breeding has won them fame 
in all parts of the world. They play an ever-increasing 


role in Irish life. 
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Set between the mountains and the sea, Dublin is 
one of the most beautifully situated capitals in the 
world. A few minutes by bus or train takes one far 
from urban and city life. ‘ Killiney open-air café’ 
is just one of the many such spots which lie within 


easy reach of the city. 
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SHANNON AIRPORT, CO. CLARE. 








FERMOY, CO. CORK. 








IRELAND. IN 
SEVEN DAYS 


This time our tour which has been specially designed for those 
whose point of arrival is Shannon Airport, is for travellers using 
their own or self-drive cars. Your travel agent can easily arrange 


to have a car waiting for you as you step off your plane. It 


should be appreciated that only a selection of the places of 


particular interest are included. If more time is available the 
tour can easily be adapted to include other regions. 
To ensure seeing the things and places which might most 


interest you, consult your travel agent or any Trish Tourist Bureau. 


SHANNON /DUBLIN 
FIRST DAY 


Arrive,Shannon in morning. Met on arrival by automobile. 
Shannon to Ennis. Lunch Ennis. Ennis to Galway City 
via Gort, Kilcolgan, Oranmore. Dine Galway or Salthill. 
Sightsee Galway City, Galway Bay. Overnight Galway 


or Salthill. 


SECOND DAY 


Galway to Cong via Connemara region—Oughterard, 
Maam Cross, Recess, Clifden, Letterfrack, Kylemore 
Abbey, Leenane, Cornamona. Overnight Cong—area «in 


which * The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 


THIRD DAY 

Cong to Limerick City via Headford, Galway City, 
Gort, Ennis. Sightsee Limerick City. Overnight Limerick. 
FOURTH DAY 


Limerick to Killarney via Adare, Abbeyfeale, Castleisland, 


Farranfore. Lunch Killarney. Late afternoon, 34-hour 


jaunting-car tour of Lakes of Killarney. Overnight 


Killarney. 
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PARKNASILLA, CO. KERRY. 
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CORK CITY. 


FIFTH DAY 


Ring of Kerry tour, via Killorglin, Glenbeigh, Cahirciveen, 
Waterville. Lunch Parknasilla, Kenmare. From Kenmare 
to Cork City via The Healy Pass, Glengarriff, Pass of 
Keimaneigh, (visit Gougane Barra Lake, 2-mile detour 
into valley), thence via Ballingeary to Macroom, Cork 


City. Dine Cork City. Overnight Cork. 


SIXTH DAY 


Visit Blarney Castle in morning. Sightsee Cork City. 
After lunch drive to Dublin via Fermoy, Cahir, Cashel, 
Johnstown, Abbeyleix, Portlaoighise, The Curragh of 


Kildare, Naas. Dine and overnight Dublin. 


SEVENTH DAY f 





Sightsee Dublin in morning. Afternoon trip to Glenda- 
lough, County Wicklow. 
ps 
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AN ALPHABET 
OF APHORISMS 


A man does not die of love or his liver 
or even of old age, he dies of being 
a man. 

Bad manners maketh man, good man- 
ners the bourgeois, and the want of 
any manners the gentleman. 

Consciousness is a light, and itis a 
fire. Ie burns our a while it 
lights our eyes. 


The opening page from The Dolmen Press Publication, 
AN ALPHABET OF APHORISMS by ARLAND USSHER. 





from 


the 





BOOKSHELF 





THE DOLMEN PRESS 

Dublin. 
THe DoiMEN Press was established in 1951 to publish works 
by Irish authors which had not found a commercial outlet, 
and to foster the art of book production and illustration. 
A selection of work 1951-1954 was shown at the Tostal 
exhibition of Arts and Crafts Society of Ireland 1954. The 
first publication was Sigerson Clifford’s ballads Travelling 
Tinkers in August 1951. Among those that followed were 
David Marcus’s translation of The Midnight Court (1953) ; 
Thomas Kinsella’s translation of The Breastplate of Saint 
Patrick (1954) as well as contemporary works of prose and 
poetry. This publisher has also issued broadsides of songs 
from plays (e.g. Love Duet from Donagh MacDonagh’s 
God’s Gentry (1951) and a number of very attractive 
greeting cards, some of which were hand coloured, as for 
example, the old print of St. George’s Church, printed from 
the original work (engraved in 1830). Plans include a new 
series devoted to contemporary Irish poets, and works in 
prose and verse on various aspects of Irish life and culture. 
Prospectuses and specimen pages are often issued and are 
sent on application. 

Dolmen Press books and broadsides are available through 
all booksellers and have found places in collections of 
books in many places abroad, Australia, United States, 
South Africa, Canada, France, Italy and Germany. 


THE COMMODITIES OF AQUA VITAT 


The Dolmen Press, 2s. 6d. 
The Commodities of Aqua Vitae is a most attractively pro- 
duced booklet based on an extract from Stanihurst’s 
Description of Ireland (1577). Layout, typography and 
illustrations are in impeccable taste. The eulogy of whiskey 
which comprises the text is most amusing and should 
provide pleasant reading for those who have already 
developed a taste for this well-favoured Irish export. 
As Stanihurst says ; ‘ trulie it is a sovereigne liquor, if it 
be orderlie taken.’ continued on page 39 

















WHOA! 


Hold it a minute... harness the happy moment 
before it gallops off into the mists of memory. Keep 
the Faces and Places you want to remember. Take 
them now and hold them for the future. 

Make sure of a well-packed album of exciting snaps 
by using Ilford films. They fit all popular cameras and 
you'll get a good picture every time. 


See Set* 


se 


ROLL FILM No. HP3 & FP3 SELOCHROME 
127 1s 11d 1s 8d 
120 & 620 2s 2d 1s 11d 
116 & 616 2s 9d 2s 6d 


In their true colours 
If you own a 35 mm. miniature camera, it’s just as 
easy to use Ilford Colour Film as black-and-white. 
Every picture takes on a fresh delight in vivid, natural 
colours. 

A 20-exposure cassette of Ilford Colour Film costs 
15/6 which includes processing and mounting of 


transparencies, Bunratty Castle, Co. Clare. 


ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES AND PLACES 


in black-and-white in all popular sizes. In 35 mm. colour, too! 
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This was not the Baroness von Schell’s first visit to Ireland. She has previously been here on behalf 
of Agfa, the well-known German photographic works, taking colour photographs of Irish scenery. 
According to Baroness von Schell—and countless other photographers will agree with her—the colouring 
of the Irish landscape is superb and in its richness and variety ideal material for the amateur and 
professional photographer. 

On her most recent trip she concentrated more on people and their occupations than on scenery and 
has now completed an excellent library of colour photographs on all aspects of Irish life and landscape. 


Major Campbell, Oklahoma, and Captain Graham, Texas, both of the 14 Hundredth Supply Division, 
U.S. Air Force which is stationed in Iceland. Each week many U.S. servicemen come to Ireland from 
posts in all parts of Europe to spend their leave seeing the beauty spots of Ireland. Those whose time is 
limited usually favour a week-end in Dublin, whilst those who have a little more time at their disposal 
make the trip to the Blarney Stone, the Lakes of Killarney, the Hills of Donegal or wherever their 
heart dictates. 


Said Lofti came to Ireland from Cairo. Correspondent for an important Egyptian magazine, his principal 
objects in coming were to interview Mr. de Valera and to write some articles on Dublin. 

During his stay he found people on all sides willing to assist him whether it was a matter of crossing the 
street or material for a feature article. He thoroughly enjoyed his Irish visit and hopes to return again for 
a longer visit. 


Mr. Sobel of New Jersey, U.S.A., included Ireland in his European holiday. The Irish strain has long 
played a major role in American life and it is not surprising that each year a large number of visitors 
come to Ireland from the U.S. to see for themselves this small country which has played such an impor- 
tant part in the formation of their country. For many of them Ireland is the gateway to their past. 


Our photographer caught Mrs. Mikkelson of New York and her daughters as they strolled past St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. For Mrs. Mikkelson, who is a lecturer in Social Science, this trip had the nature 
of a re-union as she had been separated for some time from her daughter who came to Europe as a 
student some time ago. 


Members of a French travel agents’ study tour. Included in the programme was a six-day tour of Ireland 
in which members of the group were able to see for themselves the special attractions which Ireland has 
to offer the tourist from France. Places visited included Glendaloch, Wexford, Waterford, Tramore, 
Lismore, Fermoy, Cork, Blarney, Bantry, Glengarriff, Killarney, Adare, Limerick, Ennis, Galway and 
the Boyne Valley. The group represented a wide variety of agencies from Paris and the French provinces. 
They expressed themselves well satisfied with what they had seen and commented on hotel tariffs 
which compared more than favourably with those prevailing in France. They were also particularly 
struck by the remarkably fine facilities for golf which exist in all parts of the country and the extremely 
reasonable cost of the game in Ireland. 
































Attractive Travel Facilities 
and excellent Hotels 


Great NortuHern Raitway Boarp 


THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains 
Modern road buses and coaches 


EXTENDED TOURS 
by Motor Coach 


from Dublin 
4 DAYS: NORTH-WEST 12 Guineas 
Every Wednesday from Ist Fune, 1955 


7 DAYS: NORTH OF IRELAND 
DONEGAL 
SLIGO 
CONNEMARA 21 Guineas 
Every Sunday from 29th May, 1955 


DAY TOURS 
by Motor Coach and Train 


from Dublin and other centres to 


Mountains of Mourne 
Boyne Valley 

Hills of Donegal 
Armagh 

Howth 


SUNDAY “‘ALL-IN”’ TOURS 


from Dublin (Amiens St. Station) to 


Glens of Antrim : 29th May, 26th June, 31st July, 
21st August and 25th September 
Inishowen Peninsula : roth July, 7th and 28th August 
Hills of Donegal: 12th June and 14th August 
South-West Highlands : 24th July and 11th September 


Charges (including meals) from 37/6 to 42/6 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 


at 
BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 


(OPEN FROM WHITSUN) (OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 


Reservations, Timetables, tours booklets and other 
literature giving full details of services and 
facilities from 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 
DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
(Tel. 42941) 
and 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 
(Tel. 26881) 














In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


* 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 


Popular conducted tour (7 days ) with head- 
quarters at Larne. All-in cost: £11 17 6. 
Luxury conducted tour (6 days) with 
accommodation at Newcastle and Portrush. 
All-in cost £18 18 0. Tours to Donegal 
Highlands (3 days) £9 9 0 and Connemara 
(4 days) £ 13 13 0 are also available. 
LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PoRTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 
21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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LOUGH DERG ON THE RIVER SHANNON 


RIVER SHANNON CRUISES 


Cruises on the River Shannon which were a well-known 
tourist attraction in the Ireland of fifty years ago, are being 
revived. A passenger cruiser service visiting some of the 
most beautiful spots on the river was inaugurated on 
Monday, June 27th. 

Two boats will be in operation with a passenger capacity 
of 200 and 150 respectively and capable of a speed of 11 
knots per hour. 

The boats are fully equipped to cater for all tourist 
needs and will contain a dining saloon and bar. A special 
feature is the forward observation saloon and 
promenade deck. 

The Shannon is the largest river in Ireland or Britain. 
From its source in County Cavan (the ‘ Shannon Pot’) 
to Limerick City, the river is 170 miles long with an estuary 


which stretches a further 60 miles westwards from Limerick. 

Flowing for the most part through Ireland’s central 
plain, the Shannon is a slow-moving river with numerous 
large lakes on its course ; the most important being Loughs 
Allen, Ree and Derg. From Lough Allen to Lough Derg, 
a distance of 110 miles, the river falls only 55 feet which 
makes it ideal for cruising purposes. 

As it winds its way gently seawards, the Shannon passes 
through many deservedly famous beauty spots. A tour 
of the Shannon from source to mouth takes one through 
eleven of the thirty-two counties and back through the 
ceiituries of Ireland’s history and pre-history. Whether it’s 
the giant Shannon Hydro-Electric Scheme at Ardnacrusha, 
Clonfert, where St. Brendan the Navigator established a 
monastery in 558, or Clonmacnois, once the most famous 
of all the monastic cities of Ireland, the banks of the Shannon 
provide everywhere a microcosm of Ireland past and 
present. 

The new Shannon cruises will provide visitors with an 
opportunity to see some of the beauty spots under perfect 
conditions. 


Borp FAILTE EIREANN 

Bord Failte Eireann, the statutory tourist authority, 
held its first meeting on July rst last. 

Under the Tourist Traffic Act, 1955, An Bord Failte 
was renamed Bord Failte Eireann. In addition to carrying 
on the general development of the tourist industry, Bord 
Failte Eireann has taken over the work of tourist publicity 
heretofore carried on by Fégra Failte. The latter body has 
been dissolved. 

The members of Bord Failte Eireann are as follows: 
Mr. J. A. Nugent, F.c.1.1., Chairman; Mr. J. Conroy, 
General President, Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union; Mr. J. F. Dempsey, General Manager, Aer Lingus; 
Mr. Henry J. Downing, Solicitor, Killarney ; Mr. S. J. 
Muldowney, F.c.A., Dublin ; P. Uasal O Caoimh, General 
Secretary, Gaelic Athletic Association; Mr. Brendan 
O’Regan, Catering Comptroller, Shannon Airport. 

continued on page 39 
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SIX TIMES A YEAR 
in the pages of 


VISIT IRELAND 
| IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


For your friends who know or would like to know 
| Ireland, you could hardly choose a more approp- 
riate gift. And IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES is an 
| enduring gift too—for what finer remembrance 
could you wish your friends than the stimulating 
selection of articles and photographs on all facets 
| of Irish life sent from you to them throughout 
the year. 

| Fill in the accompanying gift form and mail it to 
us with your subscription to-day. 

; 

| 


JRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


91-93, Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


Subscription Rates : 
Great Britain Continent, 10 /- or equivalent 
in other currency. United States ,;Canada, 
$1.50. 
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SOUTHAMPTON and COBH to NEW YORK 
- « e and not a dull moment on the way 
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p Lim 5° a) fiver splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 
he . bring within your reach standards of comfort and 
cede | excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
4 s They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
¢ 


of gaiety, restful ships if you desire i 
rest and tranquility ; for their superb » 9 By) Q 
appointments provide for every taste | > & 

and mood. Add to these attractions , A! U 

bright, congenial company and atten- *“* =, 

tive courteous service, and you have 
everything that makes a voyage 
memorable. 
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It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 





TOURIST TOPICS 


MortorinGc Ho.ipays NOW EASIER. 

Under a new order, motoring visitors may drive in the 
Republic on their own national driving licences or, alter- 
natively, an International Driving Permit obtainable from 
the A.A. or R.A.C., which entitles the holder to a free 
issue of an Irish driving licence. 

Motoring visitors from Great Britain importing vehicles 
temporarily into the 26 Counties, may use them here on 
their current British tax discs and registration books and 
a G.B. plate for a period not exceeding four months in 
any twelve months. Alternatively, the vehicle may, as 
before, circulate in the State on an International Certificate 
for Motor Vehicles and International Circulation permit 
obtainable from the A.A. or R.A.C., 


SUMMER SCHEDULE FOR AER LINGUS 

In the July /August peak travel period, Aer Lingus will be 
operating an average of 600 scheduled flights per week. 
On the Dublin-London route, 64 round trips, including 
seven Dawnflights and eleven Starflights, are provided 
weekly. 

The Dublin-Manchester route is served by 47 round 
trips weekly. Of these, seven are Starflights. High flight 
frequencies are being maintained on all routes in the Aer 
Lingus network over the peak period. 


(continued from page 37). 


The highest ever service frequency between Dublin and 
the Continent is being maintained during July and August. 
These include seven weekly round trips—six of them 
operated by Viscounts—between Dublin and Paris. Five 
weekly scheduled services are operating on the Lourdes 
route and there are two services to Barcelona and two to 
Biarritz each week. 

In co-operation with K.L.M., six weekly return flights 
connect Dublin with Amsterdam. 





(continued from page 33) 


FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


IRLANDE 

by Camille Bourniquel — Editions du Seuil, Paris, 300 frs. 
ALTHOUGH limited to under two-hundred pages this is 
probably one of the best brief surveys of Ireland and the 
Irish yet to appear. The fifth in a series of guidebooks with 
a difference to come from Editions du Seuil, it is to be 
regretted that so far it is only available in the French 
language version. There is no equivalent published in 
England presenting such a wide variety of material in such 
a well informed way. M. Bourniquel has obviously taken 
the trouble to delve behind superficialities in an attempt 
to build up from a multitude of impressions an accurate 
picture of the Ireland of 1955, and the forces which 
moulded it into its present form. continued on page 40 
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The Perfect = ¥ 
After-Dinner 
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~ IRISH 


Delanils Legendary (quer 


U.S. Sole Importers: Messrs. O’ Donnell 
Importing Co., 1819, Gratiot Avenue, 
Detroit 7, MICHIGAN. 
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VISIT IRELAND 
SIX TIMES A YEAR 


in the pages of 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


i A SO TN TSS 


| For your friends who know or would like to know 
Ireland, you could hardly choose a more approp- 
riate gift. And IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES is an 
enduring gift too—for what finer remembrance 
could you wish your friends than the stimulating 
selection of articles and photographs on all facets 
of Irish life sent from you to them throughout 
the year. 

Fill in the accompanying gift form and mail it to 
us with your subscription to-day. 





JRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


91-93, Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


Subscription Rates: 
Great Britain /Continent, 10 /- or equivalent 
in other currency. United States ;Canada, 
$1.50. 
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- « - and not a dull moment on the way 
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appointments provide for every taste 
and mood. Add to these attractions 
bright, congenial company and atten- 
tive courteous service, and you have 
everything that makes a voyage 
memorable. 
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It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 














For the Perfect Irish Holiday 











Before You Start 

Ensure maximum enjoyment from your Irish holiday by 
asking your Travel Agent for literature which will assist you 
in your advance planning. He will give you full particulars 
of air and sea services to Ireland, transport and tours. 


On Arrival 

A selection of County and Regional Guides are available 
which contain all the facts which the average tourist is likely 
to require on what to see and what to do. 

The Guides which are well illustrated contain detailed 
descriptions of the various regions, supplemented by maps 
and plans. They are produced in a handy pocket-size format 
and have semi-stiff covers. 


The following are now available and others will follow 
shortly :— 


Ireland Guide .. 5/- Kilkenny Guide « & 
Connacht Guide .. 1/- Kildare Guide o & 
Cork Guide .. 1/- Tipperary Guide .. 1/- 
Dublin Guide .. 1/- Westmeath Guide .. 6d. 
Donegal Guide .. I/- (to be issued shortly) 
Wicklow/Wexford Limerick Guide .. If- 
Guide .. .. 1/-  Louth/Meath Guide = 1/- 
Killarney Guide .. 6d. Waterford Guide .. 1/- 
Kerry Guide .. 6d. Clare Guide i ae 


County and Regional Guides may be obtained from 
BORD FAILTE EIREANN, 91-93 Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, or from the 


IRISH TOURIST BUREAUX : 


DUBLIN : 14 Upper O’Connell Street, 
Phone 44718/19/10. 
CORK : 109 Patrick Street. 


’Phone 20059. 


BELFAST : 53 Castle Street. 
’Phone Belfast 28338. 














VISIT IRELAND 
SIX TIMES A YEAR 


in the pages of 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


an 


For your friends who know or would like to know 
Ireland, you could hardly choose a more approp- 
riate gift. And IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES is an 
enduring gift too—for what finer remembrance 
could you wish your friends than the stimulating 
selection of articles and photographs on all facets 
of Irish life sent from you to them throughout 
the year. 

Fill in the accompanying gift form and mail it to 
us with your subscription to-day. 


JRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


91-93, Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


Subscription Rates : 
Great Britain Continent, 10 /- or equivalent 
in other currency. United States ,Canada, 
$1.50. 
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tive courteous service, and you have 
everything that makes a voyage 
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It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 














Order form for 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


93 PEMBROKE ROAD 
BALLSBRIDGE 
DUBLIN - IRELAND 


Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES : 


IN soso sSyih ap wrest beet eitessdeattp arabes 
I scents 8 case chespnace See sts en ame sei aad aca nal es aac teen 
(Street) 
PREY EEO R PADS aPT CRTC RMR Se WMC Neen EN aie 
. (Country) 
(| | Year [] 2 Years 
Please also send IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES as my gift to: 
Name 
Address.............. bet Pee Wel, eee ow ee ° 
(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 
(} | Year (] 2 Years 
ETE aE eta ORES, A Tee deta chia aleitieetemc sama 
Address........... Kiet de 
(Street) 
pictus divcetpnekinnnicnteniaieseichaie se 
(Country) 3 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 


Ten Shillings (U.S.A. and Canada $1.50.) per annum, post free. 
For other countries, the equivalent amount at rate of exchange 
ruling on day of remittance. 











A Store 
of good things... 


At Robinson & Cleaver — the Store with a flair 
for fashion — the charm of the Ulster country- 
side blends cleverly with city sophistication. 


Here are endless attractions which are a continu- 
ous source of delight to both residents and visitors. 


The spacious Restaurant, with its wide view of 
the Belfast skyline, is a favoured rendezvous 
where ladies can discuss the newest trends seen 
in the many Fashion departments. 


The wonderful displays of Irish Linens and 
Handkerchiefs are famous the world over. 


Only the best and smartest will do at Robinson 
& Cleaver, as you will agree when you stroll 
through the Jaeger Shop; when you examine the 
superb craftsmanship of a Rayne shoe, admire 
the beauty of Ciro jewellery or marvel at the 
potters’ art in the Wedgwood Room. 


For those seeking beauty the Elizabeth Arden 
Salon has secluded treatment and massage 
rooms for this important service. 


Nor are the menfolk forgotten. 
Conveniently situated on the Ground 
Floor is the Man’s Shop, unrivalled 

for its up-to-date ranges of 
clothing and accessories, and 
reflecting an_ essentially 
masculine § atmosphere 
with impeccably good 


taste. 







This is, indeed, 
Ulster’s Foremost 
Fashion Store 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


DONEGALL PLACE : BELFAST 


Telephone: Belfast 24481 
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continued from page 39 


FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


The book is divided into three sections, the first of which 
deals with the past, the second with the present and the 
third with the arts in Ireland. The book also contains 
appendices which include amongst other things three 
popular Irish songs with their music, and a host of practical 
information likely to be of value to those planning a visit 
to Ireland. The book is profusely illustrated with a carefully 
selected group of photographs and engravings and 
decorated throughout by motifs extracted from Celtic 
illuminated manuscripts. Extremely useful for all those 
with an interest in Ireland and a knowledge of French. 


a 
The Spinning “Wheel 


50 Upper George's Street 


Dun Laoghaire 
Co. Dublin 


The Irish Souvenir you have searched for ! 
TWEEDS, RUGS, STOLES, SCARVES, TIES 











CROFTON HOUSE HOTEL 


IDEALLY SITUATED FOR THAT 
IDEAL HOLIDAY 


Private Ballroom available for Parties, 
Receptions, etc. 


DUN LAOGHAIRE 


CO. DUBLIN 
Phone: 849021 








Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: ‘‘Traycar, Dublin’”’ 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 





Write now for illustrated brochure 




















The finest holiday for any family 


— touring Ireland with C.I.E. 










The Great Southern Hotel 
at Killarney, Co. Kerry. 
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The six Great 
Southern Hotels — 
owned and managed 
by C.LE., lreland’s 
Transport Company - 
are justly famous 

for comfort and 
cuisine. They make 
ideal holiday 

centres for seeing the 
lovely west coast 

of Ireland. 
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ROAD and RAIL TOURS 


See Ireland’s beauty spots by 
luxury motor coach tour 

(6-12 days), or plan your own 
tour and travel on a combined 
rail and road ticket, using 

the ordinary bus and train 

— services. Diesel express trains 
provide fast, comfortable 
travel on all main lines. 
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Ask your travel agent for brochures or write in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, 


Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations Sen New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto ; 
Department, 59 Upr. O'Connell Street, Dublin; in FRANCE — British Railways Office, Paris. 












































Dublin really is a “ fair city’’. She has the 
combination of grandeur and elegance that belongs to 
a capital city, and especially to a capital city whose 
architectural flowering was the eighteenth century. 
And it is found not only in her public buildings, 

but in the gracious grey houses of her streets and 
squares, like these in Merrion Square. 


Dublin is a city to take your time over. ; Pe LL || Ree | T, 
And some of this time must certainly be devoted to : 
a visit to the Guinness brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
Here is the sort of grandeur that comes from size. 
You will find much here of absorbing ‘interest. 

For at St. James’s Gate you may see some of 

the oldest crafts in the world on good terms 

with modern science and engineering — and all 
working on a mammoth scale. 


Visitors are conducted round the Brewery by knowledgeable 
guides between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays, at 
11 a.m. only on Saturdays. The Brewery is closed on Sundays 
and public holidays. Children under 12 are not admitted. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING WHEN 


you've seen THE GUINNESS brewery 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 


